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TOP—Construction activity 
proceeds at brisk pace toward 
completion of Harber Homes 
development, a low-income 
homeownership project being 
developed by Consolidated 
Negro Contractors of South 
Bend. 


RIGHT—Construction fore- 
man, Charles Stafford in- 
spects kitchen cabinets in one 
of the Harber Homes units. 


LEFT—At a Denver meeting 
of small and minority busi- 
nessmen, Assistant Secretary 
for Equal Opportunity 
Samuel J. Simmons (left) dis- 
cusses points with staff mem- 
bers. Such meetings were held 
throughout the Nation to ex- 
pand economic opportunity 
for minority enterprises. 
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HUD Issues First National Registry of Minor- 
ity Construction Contractors. . . Mexican-Amer- 
ican Builders Get $2.5 million HUD Con- 
Mract...HUD Workshops in Seven Cities Aid 
Small and Minority Businessmen. .. HUD Manual 
Helps Minority Businessmen... Minority Con- 

actors Complete First HUD-Assisted Project. . . 
These headlines relate to press accounts of 
HUD-sponsored activities that insure jobs for 
minorities through HUD-assisted contracts and 
improve opportunities for small and minority 
businessmen in HUD programs. The full impact 
of HUD’s activities in the two-year-old program 
aimed at developing economic opportunity for 
minorities is more difficult to assess. It is an 
ongoing role made more difficult because HUD 


does not let any Federal contracts, but can only 
encourage the use of contracts that offer oppor- 
tunities for members of minority groups. 

Behind much of the news about these efforts, 
is Samuel J. Simmons, HUD Assistant Secretary 
for Equal Opportunity. According to him, “What 
HUD does to insure economic opportunity in 
projects derived from HUD programs is funda- 
mental to achieving all other goals of the Depart- 
ment. It relates to basic human needs such as 
housing and improved physical environments in 
our cities and other areas of minority concen- 
tration, including Indian reservations where about 
half (827,000) of the Nation’s Indian population 
live.” 

The goal is more equitable distribution of 
receipts from the $4 billion of annual construc- 
tion derived from HUD activities. Last year the 
Office of Equal Opportunity at HUD helped 
make some $40 million in construction oppor- 
tunities available to minority housing entrepre- 
neurs. This was an improvement over previous 
annual activity, but woefully disproportionate to 
the total housing produced in this country last 
year, which totaled $40 billion. 

The gravity of the problem is outlined in a 
report prepared recently by the Department of 
Commerce. According to this report, dollar re- 
ceipts for minority construction contractors to- 
taled $947 million in 1969—only one percent of 
the $92,291 billion total receipts. Black contrac- 
tors received about $464 million, or one-half of 
that one percent. Spanish surnamed contractors 
claimed $300 million, or another third of that 
one percent, and the remaining $183 million 
went to minorities in other racial or ethnic 
groups. 

As chairman of an Interagency Task Force on 
Minority Construction Opportunities as well as 
head of the economic opportunity effort at HUD, 
Mr. Simmons has structured a program designed 
to remedy four basic impediments to small busi- 
ness and minority involvement in the construc- 
tion trades. These are: difficulty in obtaining bid, 
performance, and payment bonds; inadequate 
front-end capital; general lack of management and 
technical skills; and lack of opportunities for 
contracts. The economic opportunity program 
seeks to blunt the effects of these stumbling 
blocks through information and opportunities. 


Expanded Opportunity 


In June 1970, HUD announced publication of 
the first Registry of Minority Construction Con- 
tractors. Joining Secretary Romney in announcing 
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Turnkey tI! homes built 
by Consolidated Negro 
Contractors of South 
Bend, Ind., line cul-de-sac 
streets of the nearly com- 
pleted westside develop- 
ment. The development, 
consisting of three-four- 
and five-bedroom homes 
will be the first to be 
completed by Consoli- 
dated Negro Contractors, ¥ 
who are concurrently sub- el 
contracting on another 
FHA-Insured project. 
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availability of the six-volume_ registry, Mr. 
Simmons described it as “the first step in a 
comprehensive program to expand opportunities 
for minority entrepreneurs. We have a statutory 
obligation to take affirmative action in using 
minority and locally owned business concerns in 
a number of our largest and most important 
programs. This applies to our housing programs, 
to the Model Cities Program, to urban renewal, 
and such innovative new ventures as Operation 
BREAKTHROUGH,” Mr. Simmons said. He be- 
lieves that a major problem in the past has been 
the difficulty of identifying local minority build- 
ing contractors and subcontractors, since there 
was no central directory. “Now we have such a 
directory in the minority registry and I can 
foresee many uses for it.” 

The “many uses” have been realized and the 
registry is a popular desk aid in Government and 
private programs throughout the country. For 
example, it is being used in Federal procurement 
and contracting offices, both in HUD and other 
Federal agencies. The Small Business Adminis- 
tration, which has a special program for contract- 
ing directly to minority entrepreneurs for a vari- 
ety of Federal procurement and construction 
programs, finds it especially useful. This program 
is coordinated by the Office of Minority Business 
Enterprise in the Department of Commerce. 


Increased Management and Technical Skill 


In March 1971, a 400-page manual prepared 
under HUD contract by the National Urban 
Coalition/Nonprofit Housing Center was pub- 
lished to help small and minority businessmen 
and professionals participate to “‘the fullest possi- 
ble extent” in housing and related programs of 
HUD and other Federal agencies. The four-part 
manual covers the types of work available to 
particular professions under a number of HUD 
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programs and includes such information as qual- 


fications required for program participation, fees, | 


and pertinent facts about the program. 
Further efforts to continue the flow of infor 
mation to small and minority entrepreneurs re 


sulted in a HUD-sponsored series of business | 


opportunity workshops conducted in seven major 


cities in the Fall of 1970. More than 4,000 } 


business professionals from most of the 50 States 
met in weekend sessions to hear 50 HUD techni 
cians and program directors tell how to become 
involved in HUD and other federally supported 
building contracts. 


The success of these workshops has led the | 


staff of the Economic Opportunity Program to 
develop a set of guidelines for use by the HUD 
Regional Offices in presenting future sessions. 


Barriers to Involvement Eliminated 


The results of HUD’s efforts in encouraging 
minority participation in economic development 
have been the award of major contracts to minor 
ity businessmen. A $2.5 million contract, the 
largest let to a Mexican-American contractor, led 
to a HUD-FHA insured mortgage. The com 
tractors, Mexican-Americans Benjamin Martines of 
Arvada, Colo., and Joseph Ulibarri of Aurora, 
Colo., are listed in HUD’s National Registry of 
Minority Contractors. 

In Spring 1971, newspapers carried the story 
of an association of 12 black contractors in the 
South Bend, Ind., area who had just completed 
successful negotiations with the South Bend 
Housing Authority to build a $1.3 million project 
under the Turnkey III program. This program 
enables low-income families to own a home by 
making monthly payments based on 20 percent 
of their income. Current amendment of regula- 
tions and guidelines affecting HUD activities in 
the area of job and business opportunities for 
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minorities is expected to yield a greater record of 
success in this area. 

To increase opportunities for minority em- 
ployees in HUD-assisted construction programs, 
Executive Order 11246 was amended November 
1971 to provide HUD with its own regulations 
for contractors and subcontractors covered by 


this Order, which prohibits discrimination on 
Federal and federally assisted projects. 

In addition, proposed regulations designed to 
implement Section 3 of the 1968 Housing and 
Urban Development Act would increase employ- 
ment opportunities for lower-income residents on 
HUD-aided projects in their communities. Wide 
public interest has been shown in the proposed 
amendments to Section 3 and final adoption is 
expected soon. 

While . these measures are expected to 
strengthen the administrative muscle of its own 
economic opportunity effort, HUD has always 
supported local efforts to realize the same goals. 
Through the economic opportunity program, 


# HUD has extended technical assistance to cities 


launching hometown plans to reverse the effects 
of years of discriminatory policies in the con- 
struction industry. This discrimination has led to 
the problems of difficulty in obtaining bid, per- 
formance, and payment bonds, and to inadequate 
front-end capital. 


Los Angeles Plans 


Last November, Mr. Simmons made the first 
public announcement of a HUD-inspired plan to 
give minorities a sizeable piece of the action in 
construction activity in the Los Angeles County 
area. The plan aitacks the four. problems facing 
minority contractors. HUD is lead Federal agency 
in the plan, which involves a somewhat evenly 
divided number of black and chicano contractors 
and has drawn private sector support exceeding 
the wildest expectations of Federal officials. 

Happiest of all, however, is Frank Ellison, 
HUD Director of the plan who is involved in its 
day-to-day operation. According to Ellison, 
approximately 20 families are about to move into 


| 235 completed units. 


Far from concentrating on HUD-FHA housing 
alone, the plan is responsible for minority con- 


tractors securing 50 percent of the contracts for 


ii 


demolition of Federal structures damaged in the 
April earthquake in Southern California; securing 


| jobs with the Department of Defense, Corps of 


Engineers, and Air Force; and is eyeing the 
possibility of helping minority contractors get 
contracts with the Los Angeles Housing Author- 


ity for modernization of public housing units. 

While the plan is not limited to FHA-financed 
housing, present set-asides for minority contrac- 
tors under the plan involve 1,000 units under the 
HUD-FHA interest Supplement for Homeowner- 
ship Program (Section 235) and 500 homes under 
the Interest Supplement on Rent and Cooperative 
Housing Program (Section 236). 

Ellison gives the following breakdown of 
minority contractor participation in the housing 
component of the plan: Under the Section 235 
program the way is cleared for construction of 22 
projects involving 22 contractors, 798 subcontrac- 
tors, and over 4,200 employees. In the Section 
236 program, minority contractor participation 
under the plan involves 24 projects, 16 general 
contractors, 180 subcontractors, and 3,600 em- 
ployees. The plan’s 1,000 unit set-aside represents 
$20 million worth of housing. 

As important as production are components 
of the program which provide technical assistance 
of a “big brother” nature by large non-profit 
sponsors and seed money loans provided by the 
Nonprofit Housing Center to nonprofit sponsors 
and to a minority development company partici- 
pating in the program. 


New Targets and Goals Being Set 


HUD efforts to increase minority _partici- 
pation in jobs and business opportunities derived 
from these programs promise increased participa- 
tion far beyond the current level of one percent of 
the $4 billion in production activity generated 
annually by HUD activities. In line with the trend 
toward more commitments and greater results, 
HUD is working on plans for minority entrepre- 
neural goals in each of its Area and Insuring 
Offices. Never before has such a minority goals 
program been tried by a Federal agency on a 
national basis. 

“More and more affirmative action is in the 
planning stage or being given very close review,” 
Mr. Simmons says. “This Office will continue to 
take aggressive action to initiate surveys and 
conduct studies focusing on major problems 
facing minority businessmen in all areas relating 
to HUD activities.” 

HUD officials and outside observers believe 
Mr. Simmons’ efforts will be strengthened by 
HUD decentralization, which promises to height- 
en Federal-local relations in all HUD programs 
and to bring about more effective implementation 
of newly proposed regulations and guidelines to 
help equalize services’ and opportunities in all 
HUD. programs. «@ | 
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Rural Development Strategy Begins with Indians 


An agreement between HUD and the Standing Rock 
Sioux Tribe in North and South Dakota is expected to 
serve as the model for an expanded and comprehensive 
development program for Indian reservations and the 
Nation’s rural communities. The new Rural Development 
Strategy applies the annual arrangement approach being 
used in several cities. Under this approach, the commu- 
nity tells HUD about development programs planned for 
the coming year and how HUD program funds could be 
used to achieve the goals in housing and other improve- 
ments. In the Rural Development Strategy for Standing 
Rock, HUD approved approximately $3.5 million for the 
coming year to assist the tribe in realizing its 30-year 
developmental plan (See HUD Challenge, Oct., ‘71). These 
funds will provide for a Tribal Advisory Board on Plan- 
ning, an Open Space program, 60 units of Section 236 
rent supplement housing, a 50-unit mobile home park, 
100 units of low rent public housing, and loans for the 
rehabilitation of existing units on the reservation. On 
signing the agreement with Tribal Chairman Melvin White 
Eagle, Secretary Romney said, ‘‘For too many years, the 
Indians have received shamefully meager and piecemeal 
help to resolve their housing and other problems. It is our 
hope and expectation that with this Rural Development 
Strategy we will be able to provide help which is more 
responsive to the needs of the Indians—and also to the 
rural communities.” 


Dealing with Abandonment in Chicago 


The savings and loan industry in Chicago is attempting to 
break through the problem of the increasing volume of 
abandoned and unsafe buildings in the city. Top execu- 
tives of the industry are forming a service corporation to 
buy and demolish derelict buildings and aid private build- 
ers in redeveloping the sites for low-income housing. The 
corporation could also assist in rehabilitating and repairing 
buildings. Now known as the Savings and Loan Better- 
ment Service Corporation, the organization hopes to start 
operating early this year. Provisions of the 1964 Housing 
Act and regulations of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board permit federally chartered savings and loan associa- 
tions to set up service corporations. Similar ventures have 
been started in Boston and Milwaukee, the Chicago 
Tribune reports. 


F.W. Dodge Construction Outlook 


Construction contracts are expected to continue to 
advance during 1972, but not-at the same explosive rate 
as last year, according to the F.W. Dodge construction 
outlook. In 1972, construction contracts are expected to 
total $82.65 billion, up 4 percent from the $79.8 billion 
projected for 1971. Most of 1972’s construction gains will 
come in industrial, commercial, transportation, and 
environmental areas, F.W. Dodge predicts. 
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COG Conference Series G 


A Council of Government meeting in Houston, Texas, 
designed to map a metropolitan approach to solutions of F 
housing and related urban development problems in the} 
Gulf Coast Planning Region, was the first in a series of 
metropolitan growth conferences planned across the coun- 
try. The two-day conference is one of 10 planned by the 
COG’s with HUD support. The major goal of each 
metropolitan conference is to strengthen the capabilities 
of jurisdictions within metropolitan areas to deal effec 
tively with issues and problems occurring on a metropol 
itan scale, such as housing, transportation and the envi- 
ronment. The program for the Houston conference, § 
sponsored by the Houston-Galveston Area Council, in- 
cluded HUD Secretary George Romney, HUD Assistant 
Secretary Samuel C. Jackson, and the Councils of Govern: 
ments from five States. Similar metropolitan growth con# 
ference are being set up in Winston-Salem, N.C.; Kansas: 
City, Mo.; Rochester, N.Y.; Seattle, Wash.; San Diego, 
Calif.; Baltimore, Md.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Boston, Mass., 
and Denver, Colo. i 













LHA’s Submit New Approaches to Management 


Responding to an invitation from HUD, 72 local housi 

authorities, located throughout the continental United 
States, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico, have 
submitted proposals containing new and innovative ap- 


proaches to the management of public housing. A total of | SC© 
270 local housing authorities, each with at least 400 units | Kin; 
under management, were invited to design comprehensive | yjoli 
management systems that would improve the delivery of of 
tenant services while operating on an efficient and fiscally h 
responsible basis. HUD has established an evaluation pou 
board which will give priority attention to judging the 72} '" < 
proposals. About 10 to 20 LHA’s will be awarded con-} patt 
tracts to carry out the recommendations within their own 
projects for a period of at least three years. Ope 
New Litter Gulper ee 
“Litter Gulper,” a new mobile apparatus that picks up 
cans, bottles, paper cups, and other litter, may play an y 
important part in lowering litter pickup costs for munici- fou 
palities. In an urban area test in Washington State the onl 
Litter Gulper devoured more than seven cubic yards of § cou 
litter in 12 hours while cleaning up 26 miles of city Op} 
streets and gutters. The town superintendent estimated act 
that it would take a three-man crew at least 10 working 
days to accomplish the same task. The machine has aq M4 
mechanical snout with rotating metal fingers mounted on bos 
the end of an aluminum boom. A conveyor belt carries 
the litter up a chute to a large litter bag or directly into a 9 the 
compactor. Compressed air activated by the driver blows sec 
the litter into the chute. The Gulper itself weighs 250 
pounds and is designed to be mounted on a conventional § PF@ 
highway maintenance truck. on 
sec 
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In 1966, Chicago’s leadership didn’t wait to 
see what would happen after Martin Luther 
King’s marches for open housing were met with 
violence and widespread hostility. Instead, leaders 
of the business, labor, government, civil rights, 
housing, and religious communities joined forces 
in attacking the central issue—segregated housing 
patterns in the Chicago metropolitan area. 

The Leadership Council for Metropolitan 
Open Communities, which grew out of those 
events, has since taken a leading role in breaking 
new ground for fair housing in the courts. Aided 
by $728,687 in HUD contract funds over the last 
four years, the nonprofit Council has set up the 
only organized professional legal staff in the 
country dealing exclusively with equal housing 
opportunity. The Council’s Legal Action staff is 
actively supported by its board of directors, 
headed by Thomas G. Ayers, chairman of the 
board of Commonwealth Edison Co. 

The pioneering work of the Council staff and 
the board of directors, who represent a cross- 
section of leaders in the community, was recently 
praised by Secretary Romney. “I am convinced 
on the basis of experience that the business 
sector is in the best position to provide leadership 





Leadership Council for 
Metropolitan Open Communities 
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on a public interest basis—more so than any other 
single element of the community. We are seeing 
evidence of it in Chicago. The Leadership Council 
for Metropolitan Open Communities. . . has been 
more successful than any other effort in the 
country in identifying and strengthening legal 
methods of beginning to eliminate a dual housing 
market within a metropolitan area.” 


Changing a System 


The Council’s goals are far-reaching. Accord- 
ing to executive director Edward L. Holmgren, a 
veteran in the housing and equal opportunity 
fields, “The real point is one of changing a 
system. We want to alter the patterns and prac- 
tices within the real estate market system that 
result in discrimination in housing so that the 
chances of black people for a free choice are 
increased.” 

As a basis for its legal assaults, the Council 
relies on two major civil rights actions of 
1968—the Supreme Court decision in the case of 
Jones v. Mayer that reaffirmed and interpreted an 
1866 statute outlawing racial discrimination in all 
housing and the passage of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1968, Title VIII of which specifically prohibits 
racial discrimination in most private housing 
transactions. “I can’t conceive of a housing situa- 
tion that wouldn’t be covered under one or both 
of these statutes,” says F. Willis Caruso, the 
Council’s General Counsel. 

Using these tools, the Council has gone to 
court to obtain apartments renting for as low as 
$95 a month and single family homes selling for 
as high as $100,000. It has also pressed for 
remedies requiring that real estate brokers’ adver- 
tising reflect an equal housing policy and it has 
obtained actual and punitive damages for injury 
resulting from discriminatory experience. 


Discrimination is Costly 


A major purpose of the Council’s activities is 
making discrimination costly. “Brokers and prop- 
erty owners will keep discriminating until we 
make it too expensive for them to continue,” 
Holmgren says. With this goal, the Council has 
filed suits seeking $500,000 against seven real 
estate firms and a land developer charged with 
conspiring to prevent four black families from 
purchasing homes. In another suit, Council law- 
yers filed a $300,000 action against seven real 
estate firms who allegedly discriminated against a 
black woman. 

At a minimum, the Council tries to obtain 
compensation that covers the costs of taking a 
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case to court. It is expected that these judgments 
will encourage private attorneys to take on hous- 
ing discrimination cases if they are assured that 
prosecution can be financially worthwhile. 

In the process, the Council is helping to mold 
the Nation’s fair housing laws. The staff of three 
youthful, dynamic attorneys is led by Caruso, 
chief of legal operations, a 48-year-old lawyer 
who uses skills developed while working with a 
prestigious Chicago law firm that specializes in 
corporate and some real estate law. The regular 
staff is assisted by about 20 to 30 volunteer attor- 
neys, who handle lawsuits on an irregular basis. 


HUD-Funded Guide 


The technique and knowledge developed by 
the Leadership Council in its prosecution of some 
150 cases is summarized in a soon to be released 
“Guide to Practice Open Housing Under Law.” 
The guide, prepared with the assistance of HUD 
funds to be issued by the Leadership Council, 
explains what one of the staff attorneys described 
as “‘a scientific method of investigation that elimi- 
nates the variables until all that is left is the issue 
of color.””» The method has worked well. Accord- 
ing to Council estimates, about 80 percent of its 
black clients have received either the housing 
they sought or a cash settlement or both after 
placing their grievances before the U.S. District 
Court. 


The guide describes the law and specific situa- 
tions within its scope. It develops a_ typical 
situation, explains the necessary forms and proce- 
dures to follow, trial preparation, and what to 
expect in court. Before cases are accepted, the 
staff first screens the potential clients to make 
certain that they are bonafide homeseekers and 
able to pay the rent or downpayment required. 
An important element is the use of the “tester,” 
a white person who immediately precedes or 
follows the minority applicant to find out 
whether discrimination is actually taking place. 
The guide assures that use of the tester “is a fine 
tradition. . . in the civil rights field.” 


Included in the guide are legal precedents set 
by the Leadership Council that relate to juris- 
diction of the court and applicability of Federal 
acts, damages both punitive and actual, the use of 
testers to prove discrimination, jury trial, and 
attorneys fees. There are also a series of appro- 
priate legal forms, such as affidavits supporting 
complaint and motion for temporary restraining 
order and preliminary injunction, certificate of 
service, complaint, and others. 


Other Services 


In addition to the areas mentioned, the legal 
staff has also helped win membership for minor- 
ity group brokers on previously segregated real 
estate boards and has advised communities on the 
possibility of legal action relating to exclusionary 
zoning and discriminatory mortgage lending. 

As a side benefit of the HUD research con- 
tract, the Leadership Council’s activities have 
been monitored and evaluated on an ongoing 
basis under a subcontract to the Center for Urban 
Studies at the University of Chicago. As a result, 
the Center has developed a model on racial 
change in neighborhoods, a tool that serves to 
predict and monitor racial movement in neighbor- 
hoods on a block-to-block basis. 

Beyond the legal activities sponsored by 
HUD, the Leadership Council has developed other 
services through local contributions. In 1970, it 
received over $101,000 from business and in- 
dustry, about $21,600 from foundations, and 
$4,550 from individuals. These funds have aided 
in providing numerous educational and advisory 
programs, such as developing community and 
minority employee awareness of the legal services 
the Council provides and giving technical assist- 
ance to towns that want to draft local fair 
housing ordinances. 

With the assistance of State funds, the Lead- 
ership Council has set up a nonprofit sister 
organization, the Metropolitan Housing Develop- 
ment Corporation. With a focus on initiating 
suburban moderate-income housing, the Corpora- 
tion has so far developed an Interest Supplement 
for Homeownership (Section 235) project of 39 
homes and is working on an additional 500 units 
now in various planning stages. 

Besides making equal housing a more frequent 
issue in the courts, perhaps the most significant 
aspect of Leadership Council activities has been 
its ability to rally a variety of concerned citizens 
in the metropolitan community around the prob- 
lem of fair housing. Speaking for his own interest 
in the Council’s efforts, Frederick G. Jaicks, a 
Council board member and chairman of the 
board of Inland Steel, said, “The effectiveness of 
the Leadership Council shows the recognition by 
business leadership and the Chicago business com- 
munity of the importance of housing and the 
race issue in the continued economic viability of 
the community.” 

But Holmgren is still unsatisfied. “We haven’t 
come far enough,” he believes. “I would like 
nothing better than to see us put ourselves out of 
business.” «@ 
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You’re black. You’re sitting in your office 
trying to make a go of your one-man business. 
You’ve only been making it on a shoe-string for a 
couple of years, hoping for a break, but it’s 
tough. Starting from scratch in business you need 
contacts you can call for information and intro- 
ductions, but this comes only with more time or 
money than you have to offer. Also, to do 
business at the level you would like takes heavy 
financial backing. Many business programs require 
a participant to show a substantial net worth 


Buxton W. Cooke, President of 


program with FNMA President Oakley Hunter (center), and Frank W. Pence (left), Chairman of M.O., Inc. and FNMA Vice-Pres- 
ident for Mortgage Operations. 
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before he can do business. It’s a good safeguard 
against the fly-by-night operator, but it also keeps 
the small businessman—even when he can prove 
he’s sound and reputable—from ever getting into 
the big leagues. So you sit there in your little 
office, looking past the ledgers you have to keep 
yourself, and staring blankly out the window. 
This is the common story of most small 
businessmen, but it verges on being almost an 
iron-clad rule for minority businessmen. From 
any view, it looks overwhelmingly frustrating. 





nities, Inc. (right), discusses the progress of the FNMA Loan Correspondent 
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FNMA Breaks Cycle 


One attempt to help break this kind of cycle 
was inaugurated recently by the Federal National 
Mortgage Association (FNMA). After reviewing 
the plight of minority small business; FNMA 
began creating Mortgage Opportunities, Inc., 
(M.O., Inc.), a program described by The Ameri- 
can Banker as “the first nationwide effort to 
bring minorities into the mortgage banking 
business.” 


The problems of minority businessmen were 
brought to the immediate attention of FNMA by 
a letter from a young black businessman. He 
wanted to know if he and others like him could 
receive FNMA’s assistance in establishing a busi- 
ness to finance housing in minority communities. 

‘**A businessman,” he wrote, “has to show a 
net worth of $100,000 in order to become an 
FHA fully approved mortgagee, but under a 
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John Murchison (right) inquires about the new decorations of the 
home he has helped provide under the auspices of 
Opportunities, Inc. 


seldom-exercised FHA regulation, if I could ar- 
range a ‘correspondent’ relationship with FNMA, 
I could qualify with $5,000 net worth.” 


His idea sounded worthwhile to Frank W. 
Pence, FNMA Vice President—Mortgage Opera- 
tions. He and his staff undertook the project of 
determining how FNMA could help. 


The longer they considered it, the more con- 
vinced they became that FNMA should not only 
fulfill the role of supervising lender to the man 
who wrote the letter but that the association 
should initiate a new program and establish a 
correspondent relationship with members of mi- 
nority groups all over the country—blacks, 
Puerto Ricans, Mexican-Americans, and American 
Indians. 


Program Develops 


After developing and refining a program plan, 
the proposal for a FNMA Loan Correspondent 
Program was presented to the Board of Directors 
for its consideration. The Board approved it and 
directed Pence to begin a search for a program 
director. Buxton W. Cooke, a black businessman 
with extensive financial and real estate business 
experience, was recruited to head the program. 


He immediately began selecting a pilot group 
of 10 loan correspondents who would originate 
inner-city mortgage loans for sale to FNMA and 
thereby channel mortgage investment funds into 
metropolitan areas populated by minority groups. 
FNMA decided to appoint two correspondents in 
each of its five regions to assure wide geographi- 
cal coverage. 


When FNMA announced that it was ready to 
review applicants for these appointments, more 
than 150 applications were received. Of the 10 
individuals selected for the pilot group, eight have 
already been announced and are in the mortgage 
banking business: Fred Allen, Essex and Union 
Morgtage Company, Linden, N.J.; Alfonso 
Arechiga, Progress Mortgage Corporation, Castro 
Valley, Calif.; Lee Black, Housing Opportunity 
Mortgage Enterprise, Inc., Miami, Fla.; Marion 
Jordan, Empire Mortgage and Investment Com- 
pany, Inc., Kansas City, Kan.; John Murchison, 
Jr., Inter-City Mortgage Corporation, Washington, 
D.C.; Lawrence A. Westley, Supreme Mortgage 
and Realty Company, Memphis, Tenn.; Jerome 
Williams, Active Mortgage and Escrow Company, 
Seattle, Wash.; and Marcus Woodson, United 
Mortgage Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
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The beneficial impact of this program is indi- 
cated by the fact that before the project was 
beguh there were only eight minority mortgage 
bankers in the United States. In the process of 
reviewing the applications for correspondent posi- 
tions, three minority businessmen who applied 
were found to be eligible for FHA-approved 
mortgagee status in their own right, and they 
have since qualified as independent mortgage 
bankers. 


The 10 FNMA correspondents, together with 
the three firms assisted by FNMA, represented a 
150 percent increase in minority representation in 
mortgage banking as a direct result of the new 
program. As of the end of 1970, seven of these 


John Murchison (right) and a new homeowner look over a 
Washington, D.C., house sold under the FNMA Loan Correspond- 
ent program. 
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correspondents had applied for and been issued 
$7.5 million in FNMA mortgage purchase com- 
mitments. Many of these mortgages were for low- 
and moderate-income families and would not 
have been originated without the special skills, 























































understanding, and diligence of the loan corre- | =— 
spondents. At this rate of growth, the program | The f 
should generate a total of about $25 million in | @ "5" 
1971. ™. | 
HUD 
Nonprofit Funding Conduit - 
Early in 1970, Mortgage Opportunities, Inc., a ae 
nonprofit corporation, was established with a ae 
$100,000 grant from FNMA to serve this loan ee - 
correspondent program as a funding conduit for 
grants or loans from interested organizations. | pous 
Subsequently, the Ford Foundation made a } qurin 
$500,000 loan to Mortgage Opportunities, Inc., | ance 
to further finance the program operations. These | tions 
funds are used by Mortgage Opportunities, Inc., | for s 
to purchase preferred stock in the correspondent | of ut 
firms to strengthen their equity position. Then as $337 


these firms become financially self-sustaining they 
will repurchase this preferred stock to retire the 
original loans. 
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The caliber and enthusiasm of minority busi- 
nessmen in the program is represented by Marion 
Jordan, the correspondent in Kansas City, who 
was named as an “Outstanding Man of the Year” 
by the local Jaycees. Another, Alfonso Arechiga 
of Castro Valley, received the first Mortgage 
Opportunities, Inc., disbursement of $50,000, and 
subsequently had his local line of credit from the 










Bank of America raised from $300,000 to 
$750,000. will 
New 
FNMA considers the program a flourishing 4 Arct 
success. The performance of the correspondents 
has exceeded even FNMA’s high expectations. | Owr 
FNMA anticipates that several of them in the | 24 | 
near future will reach the stage where they can | "* 
qualify in their own right as FHA fully approved | °Y 
mortgagees, thereby outgrowing their need for | “? 
FNMA sponsorship as loan correspondents. ~ 
Oakley Hunter, President of FNMA, told the | jy 
United Mortgage Bankers Association of America, typ 
“Now we would like to encourage other large inc 
lending institutions to follow our lead on a util 
substantial scale. We will be glad to share the 
benefits of our experience in this program with 
any and all institutions that want to consider 
initiating such a program of their own.” «@ = 
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The first non-subsidized sale of a HUD-owned property to 
a residents’ cooperative has been completed in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The 78-unit Barnaby Gardens was acquired by 
HUD in 1968 following default and was extensively 
rehabilitated. The Foundation for Cooperative Housing 
(FCH) submitted an offer to purchase the property on 
behalf of a cooperative corporation to be formed by the 
residents. The sale involved no subsidy, and the carrying 
charges for residents purchasing shares in the complex do 
not exceed the current market rental rate. 


Housing aid from HUD was sought by 8% more colleges 
during fiscal 1971 than during 1970. Requests for assist- 
ance rose to 291 from 269 the previous year. Applica- 
tions show a strong trend toward apartment-style projects 
for single students and a marked increase in the number 
of units for married students. Last year HUD supported 
$337 million of student housing. 


A relationship between apartment design and crime was 
found in studies of New York City apartment house 
felonies, misdemeanors, and other offenses. Crime rate per 
1,000 population climbed from 40 at six stories to 77 at 
seven stories, attributable to absence of elevators in lower 
buildings. Projects with more than 1,000 apartments are 
much more likely to have a high crime rate than smaller 
ones. Analysis by building location of crimes committed 
in 20 housing projects last year showed that 25% 
occurred on the grounds. Apartments were the second 
most vulnerable areas. Layout of elevator areas, type of 
access control to entrance, basement and garage areas, and 
lobby and corridor lighting were found to be crucial to 
building security. The U.S. Government Printing Office 
will publish findings of the studies by Professor Oscar 
Newman of New York University, “Defensible Space: 
Architectural Design for Crime Prevention.” 


Owners of low-rise apartment buildings with more than 
24 units experienced the greatest percentage increase in 
net operating income during 1970, according to a report 


by the Institute of Real Estate Management. IREM 
reported that income for the year for low-rise apartment 
buildings of more than 24 units was up 24% compared to 
9% for low-rise buildings of 12-24 units, 8% for garden- 
type buildings, and 0.8% for elevator-type, high-rise build- 
ings. |REM also reported that operating expenses for all 
types of apartment buildings were up 6%, with largest 
increases for payrolls, maintenance and repairs, and 
utilities. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


Multifamily construction which has been concentrated on 
both coasts has invaded the Midwest in strength. The 
National Association of Home Builders estimates of apart- 
ment construction puts Detroit in first place (up 44% 
from last year) followed by Kansas City, San Diego, and 
Minneapolis. Decreased multifamily activity is expected in 
San Jose, Phoenix, Dallas, and San Francisco. 


HUD public housing questionnaire finds that about 15% 
of maintenance, operations, and replacement expenses are 
due to vandalism—perhaps $22 per unit yearly. 


Historic preservation projects in renewal areas have re- 
ceived commitments of more than $16 million in Federal 
and local public funds, a recent HUD survey showed. This 
committed money includes funds for planning and execu- 
tion of 36 historic conservation projects in the renewal 
areas of 32 cities. HUD will make grants of at least $3 
million this fiscal year for its Historic Preservation Pro- 
gram, three times last year’s total. 


HUD Secretary George Romney announced the appoint- 
ment of Robert A. Kelly as a Special Assistant to deal 
with economic affairs of concern to the Department. 


One HUD official, Douglas C. Brooks, Director of Pro- 
gram Planning in the Atlanta Regional Office, was among 
15 winners of 1971 Presidential Management and 
Improvement Awards, a form of recognition initiated in 
1970 by President Nixon to emphasize his concern with 
better management and economy in government. 


Ray Carrasco, HUD Los Angeles Area Director, received 
an award from the Southwest council of La Raza, a 
Mexican-American organization operating in California, 
Colorado, Arizona, Texas, and New Mexico, for his 
efforts “to provide decent housing for all minorities, 
particularly the Mexican-Americans in the Southwest and 
Indians in New Mexico.” 


HUD Challenge is planning a readership survey for early 
1972. We want to know what you think of the contents 
of the magazine and what you would prefer or suggest as 
material for the future. Since the magazine was started 
more than two years ago, our readership has increased to 
approximately 20,000. The survey will come to you as a 
separate mailing with free return postage. In reading the 
next few issues please take the time to consider your 
reactions to the various articles, thus when you receive 
the questionnaire you will be able to respond meaningfully. 
With your cooperation the magazine staff and the Depart- 
ment will be able to be responsive to your needs. 
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Seiring 


North America’s _ earliest 
settlements relied on wood as 
their basic building material. 
Wood was then in plentiful sup- 
ply; it still is today. Shelter for 
the early colonists was built of 
logs and then lumber. As settle- 
ments grew and_ prospered, 
wood was used as the basic 
material for stores, churches, 
schools, and later factories and 
offices. 

Nearly three centuries have 
elapsed and wood still remains 
the major building material for 
housing and many other types 
of construction. Seventy-five 
percent of all single family 
dwellings in the United States 
are of wood frame construction. 

Demand for softwood lum- 
ber and plywood to supply 
home building materials has in- 
creased steadily as the Nation’s 
population and need for shelter 
has expanded. The President’s 
1971 Economic Report to the 
Congress forecast that wood 
fiber demand by the houue 
building industry alone will in- 
crease by as much as 75 percent 
over current levels during the 
1970’s. 


New Applications 


Wood applications in hous- 
ing are increasing. One-example 
is an innovative wood founda- 
tion system developed under a 
cooperative industry-government 
study. The study had the dual 
objectives of developing a foun- 
dation system to overcome prob- 
lems of seasonality in home con- 
struction and finding technical 
breakthroughs for wood uses. 
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The new system is known as 
the all-weather, pressure-treated, 
wood foundation. It offers the 
benefits of conventional mason- 
ry foundation, plus the advan- 
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Chicago areas. FHA and the 
system’s sponsors are gathering 
additional in-place cost and 
performance data from the new 
projects. 





Comparative Cost Data 


An_ industrial engineering 
study was conducted during the 
placement of foundations for 
the houses built in Lexington 
Park, where shop fabricated 
wood foundation components 
were used. The study developed 
comparative cost data for wood 






The wood foundation system extended the building season for this house built in lowa in 
subzero temperatures. Factory fabricated wall components for the wood foundation are 
positioned for joining on pressure treated wood sills which rest on a prepared gravel base. 


tage that it can be erected in all 
types of weather—rain, snow, 
mud, and even frozen ground 
conditions. 

Initial installations of the 
wood foundation were in houses 
built in 1969 in Lexington Park, 
Md. FHA backed the loan com- 
mitments under its experimental 
housing program, (Section 233). 

With full FHA acceptance in 
1970 for use under its regular 
programs, the treated wood 
foundation system has _ been 
used in houses in lowa, Virginia, 
and Ohio and is slated for pro- 


duction in homes soon to be 
built in the Baltimore and 
16 


foundations and a 
foundation in 
models. 

The wood foundation sys- 
tem can be constructed with 
factory fabricated or site-built 
foundation components. Foun- 
dation designs have followed 
specifications issued by the 
National Forest Products Associ- 
ation. Results of the study 
showed the treated wood foun- 
dation offered savings of $280 
per house, using shop-built com- 
ponents, and that site-fabricated 
and erected foundation compo- 
nents would cost $265 less than 
a comparable masonry _base- 
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ment. The _ pressure-treated 
wood foundation was erected 
by carpenters in less time than a 
masonry foundation, saving 
nearly 58 man-hours per house. 

Study conclusions showed a 
significant potential for the 
treated wood system in combat- 
ing seasonal problems. This was 
borne out in erecting a wood 
foundation for a house in Spirit 
Lake, lowa, this past winter. 
The wood foundation was put 
in place in Spirit Lake, Iowa, in 
below zero temperatures when 
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Wall panels for the treated wood founda- 
tion system are clamped to insure tight 
joints before final nailing. Lumber and ply- 
wood members used below grade are pres- 
sure treated with preservative for protection 
against decay and insects. 


the ground was frozen, demon- 
strating how the building season 
can be extended through the 
winter months. 

In the industrial engineering 
study in Lexington Park, the 
study plan called for a masonry 
foundation house to be built 
first. The site was too wet and 
muddy for masonry construc- 
tion, so instead the builder went 
ahead with the wood founda- 
tion, proving at the outset its 
suitability for erection in wet, 
muddy ground. 

After the houses were com- 
pleted they were subjected to a 
record rainfall of 12 inches 
& 








within a 24-hour period, causing 
heavy flooding in the area. 
Many basements were flooded, 
but the wood foundation base- 
ments remained dry because of 
the positive drainage system 
developed by National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders (NAHB). 


Builder and Buyer Reaction 


Builders using the treated 
wood foundation system say 
finishing basement walls and at- 
taching wall components is 
easier. Since wood has a low 


This wood foundation home was built for the Parade of Homes exhibit in Ohio by 


wood foundation basements has 
been excellent. The three wood 
foundation houses built in 
Lexington Park, were sold a few 
days after completion. The two 
houses in Spirit Lake, were 
sold—one house before construc- 
tion was begun. Foundations for 
the Lexington Park houses are 
checked periodically by the 
NAHB Research Foundation 
and buyers are reported satisifed 
with their wood basements. 
With plentiful forest re- 
the Nation need not 


sources, 







Ernest G. 


Fritsche and Co. of Columbus. The wood foundation permits the use of brick veneer walls 
and saves almost $300 per house over a comparable masonry basement. 


rate of thermal conductivity, it 
also is easier to heat and cool 
basement areas, used as living 
quarters in_ several of the 
houses. In addition, substantial- 
ly less fuel is required to attain 
comfortable heating and cooling 
levels in wood frame structures. 
Documented tests of two test 
structures—one masonry and 
one wood—under identical con- 
ditions over two heating and 
cooling seasons in the Washing- 
ton, D.C., area revealed the 
wood structure required 18 per- 
cent less fuel year around over 
the two-year period. 


Home buyer reaction to 





worry about using up its valua- 
ble timber resources if the 
necessary funds and available 
scientific knowledge are invested 
in forest management. The re- 
newed vigor of housing during 
the 1970’s will demand flexible, 
proven building materials in in- 
creased volumes at reasonable 
cost. Intensive management of 
the Nation’s forest resources 
will assure that wood building 
materials are available indefi- 
nitely. With intensive care wood 
fiber growth can well outstrip 


harvest and_ still supply all 
the Nation’s needs for wood 
products. @ 
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To upgrade the life style of the migrant 
worker and his family, a long range solution must 
arise from the needs and incentives of the people 
themselves. Any other program will be marginal 
at best. 

Awareness of the problems of migrant fam- 
ilies is too often superficial and transitory. The 
general public becomes concerned only when it is 
fashionable or expedient to do so. As the mi- 
grants come and go, so does public support. 

With a realization of this lack of consistent 
pressure, we must attempt to apply some tech- 
niques of proven programs to the monumental 
problem of helping the migrant poor. The San 
Joaquin County program is one example of con- 
cern that resulted in action. 


One Program 

San Joaquin has 288 housing units for mi- 
grant farm families at three different sites in the 
county. These seasonal migrant camps are admin- 
istered by the San Joaquin County Housing 
Authority under contract with the County Board 
of Supervisors. 

During the six-month period when the camps 
are open, the Authority recruits additional aides 
and clerks from the migrant population. At the 
end of the season the maintenance crew prepares 
the camp for winter. 

Each camp has 96 two-bedroom single-family 
units. The two oldest camps, constructed in 


NEEDS OF 
THE MIGRANT 





Campsite and old car show the former conditions of a migrant family. 


“If you give a man a fish, he can eat for a day. If you give hima fishing pole, he can eat for a lifetime.” 










1965, have community bathing and toilet facil- 
ities. The newer 96 units have these facilities 
inside. 

Daily rent is $1 per unit with toilet and bath 
inside, 75 cents for units with outside facilities. 
The units are partially furnished and laundromat 
services are available. The maximum number of 
people allowed per unit is six. If the family 
members exceed this number, a second unit is 
made available. 


Social Services 

Social aspects of the itinerant farm worker’s 
life are part of the program. San Joaquin County 
Department of Public Assistance assigns a social 
worker full time during the season, who provides 
assistance to families with problems concerning 
social security, immigration, health, law enforce- 
ment, and inter-family difficulties. 

Nonprofit organizations, including the Stock- 
ton Ministerial Coalition, Council for the Spanish 
Speaking, Red Cross, and Family Service Agency 
also provide assistance to the families. San Joa- 
quin County Legal Aid Society helps the migrants 
with legal problems. 

Health problems, inherent among the poor, 
are also part of the migrants’ plight. In San 
Joaquin County the families are provided with 
medical services by four different agencies: the 
University of California School of Dentistry Mo- 
bile Dental Clinic, San Joaquin County Health 
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A camper bearing Texas license plates, parked in front of a modern migrant shelter (top), the Camp Operation Clinic (left), 





and the laundromat facilities at Harney Lane Camp (right), contrast sharply with the picture on the opposite page. 


District, San Joaquin General Hospital, and Med- 
ical Society. 

Each camp has day care and pre-school pro- 
grams five days a week from 5 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Breakfast, lunch, and snacks are provided. At one 
camp a program for infant care is being tried. 
Children from six months to two years are given 
proper nourishment, rest, and exercise in this 
successful project. There are also on-and offsite 
recreational programs for teenagers and young 
children. All of these services provide migrant 
children with essential care and activities. 

Each migrant camp has its own council of 
residents who discuss tenant problems and solu- 
tions at weekly meetings. The council sponsors 
barbecues and dances for the residents as well as 
coordinating the activities of the 20 organizations 
involved in providing the many services. The 
services which these government, private, and 
volunteer groups provide are invaluable in helping 
the migrant families. 


Additional Needs 

Although this county is well ahead of others 
in providing shelter for migrants, there is still a 
need for additional units. In 1968 there were 
1,680 families who could not be accommodated 
at the migrant camps; in 1969 almost 1,650 were 
turned away. Last year the number of families 
turned away again numbered about 1,600. It is 
estimated that 500 additional units are needed in 


San Joaquin County. 

Migrant families for 50 years have been sleep- 
ing in cars, barns, tents, and on levees. Families 
that live in automobiles are visible in every 
agricultural county. The question is whether or 
not the migrant farm workers will be forced to 
continue living in this type of environment. 


Right now there appears to be a misconcep- 
tion of the desperate housing crisis for migrants. 
The public apparently feels that they will go 
someplace else where their problems will be 
solved. But San Joaquin County realizes that the 
importance of migrant labor to the county can- 
not be over-emphasized. Instead of considering 
migrant labor as a liability, the Southwest and 
West should reexamine their production criteria; 
they would also discover that migrant labor is an 
asset. 


Local government is actively seeking solutions 
to the problems of the migrants daily, and in 
large part, alone. Our local experience indicates a 
lack of interest by a major portion of the farming 
industry in providing safe and sanitary living 
accommodations for the families of migrant farm 
workers. 

While committing the financial resources of 
the Federal, State, and local governments, we 
must also have the full cooperation and financial 
participation of the farming industry. The mi- 
grant problem is real, immediate, and pressing. «© 
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What happens when a home buyer fails to 
make payments on a HUD-insured mortgage and 
it is foreclosed by the lender? HUD pays the 
lender and reluctantly becomes the owner of the 
property. After renovation, the acquired property 
is sold as soon as possible by the local HUD 
Office’s property disposition staff to a private 
buyer. These sales are made by utilizing the 
services of brokers. 

Failure to make regular payments under 
HUD’s Section 203 home mortgage insurance 
program is no more prevalent than under conven- 
tional mortgages. The reasons are apt to be the 
same: excessive obligations, loss of employment 
by the wage earner, his death or incapacity, 
domestic problems that break up the family, and 
abandonment of the home. 


The Process 


The average loss in the sale of a single-family 
house is about $3,800. This cost is paid out of 
the HUD insurance fund which derives its prin- 
cipal revenue from a mortgage insurance premium 
(one half percent charged on the scheduled un- 
paid mortgage balance) paid by the homeowner. 
This premium is designed to cover expenses and 


losses incurred in most HUD mortgage insurance 
programs. 

Contracting for renovation of housing ac- 
quired by HUD when a mortgage has been fore- 
closed by the lender is governed by public com- 
petitive bidding. Contracts for renovation, admin- 
istered by the property disposition staff of the 
HUD local office, are awarded to the lowest 
bidder among qualified local firms. The property 
is then offered for sale at a firm price under a 
procedure providing an equal opportunity to all 
to submit an offer to purchase. Families displaced 
by government action such as urban renewal or 
highway construction get priority in the purchase 
of renovated properties prior 
offering. 

When several offers to buy the same property 
are received within a five-day period after the 
property has been made available for sale, the 
buyer is selected through a public drawing. The 
holder of the first offer drawn gets priority in 
buying the house. If the holder of a drawn 
number fails to meet stated conditions—including 
a good credit rating, the necessary down pay- 
ment, and a requirement that he plans to live in 
the house—then the next person whose number 
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HUD’s Office of Property Disposition reluctantly acquires property from all over the country as a result of foreclosures on 
FHA-insured mortgages. Before and after photographs (left) of a duplex show how HUD rehabilitates a property before resale. A 





high-rise apartment (center) is typical of many on which HUD issues a prospectus to potential buyers, builds occupancy up to at least 
93 percent, and then accepts sealed bids for resale. Low-rise apartments (right) are governed by the same regulations as other 
properties, which allow buyers to make whatever improvements or changes they wish in the management and operation of the 
projects, except that rents cannot be raised without HUD-FHA approval. 


was drawn is entitled to buy the house. Non- 
Occupant owners are restricted from buying for 
the first 15 days. 


Promoting Homeownership 


Houses acquired by HUD may be used for 
emergency housing or, if there are no immediate 
buyers, may be rented. In Lubbock, Tex., fam- 
ilies made homeless by a tornado were moved 
into HUD-owned properties. Some of the units 
are expected to be purchased by the “temporary” 
residents. 

In several areas HUD has successfully experi- 
“‘lease-with-option-to-buy,” de- 
signed to promote homeownership and provide 
families in substandard housing with decent 
homes. A rent-lease arrangement gives the family 
an option to buy when sufficient equity has been 


| accumulated. Meanwhile, the family, aided by 


counseling service, is given an opportunity to 
solve budget problems, establish a sound credit 
rating, and meet other obligations of homeowner- 
ship. Pride of ownership—that intangible value—is 
reflected in well kept and improved homes and 
neighborhoods. 

Homeownership is also promoted by convert- 
ing acquired rental properties into individually- 


owned condominiums. The 36-unit Grant Avenue 
Apartments in Palo Alto, Calif., are now all 
privately owned condominiums. Buildings located 
in or near city cores are particularly well-suited 
to this purpose since they offer an alternative to 
apartment dwelling for families who prefer urban 
living. 

Special Cases 

Multifamily projects acquired by HUD as a 
result of defaults under the mortgages are treated 
differently from acquired individual houses. The 
multifamily projects are of interest to the na- 
tional market. When these properties are, in the 
opinion of the Department, ready to be offered 
for sale, information concerning them is distrib- 
uted by the Office of Property Disposition. 

Interested individuals, firms, and _ brokers 
attend the sealed bid opening of these advertised 
properties, held at stated periods in the HUD 
building in Washington. Attendance is not re- 
quired in order to submit a bid. 

Significant portions of the HUD-acquired in- 
ventory are housing near military bases deacti- 
vated since the end of World War II, housing in 
economically depressed areas, and housing in 
inner-city, areas. —@ 
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urban forum 


in early November, the second annual Industrialized Building Exposition and Congress (INBEX)—the largest conference 
and trade show in the country devoted exclusively to industrialized housing—took place in Louisville, Ky. The 
following statements from that meeting indicate some of the developments in the industry since HUD introduced 





Operation BREAKTHROUGH in 1969. 


“We are well enough into Operation BREAK- 
THROUGH to announce that we are now entering into 
Phase Ili—the volume production. In addition to some 
2,800 units now going up on our nine prototype sites, we 
have processed more than 5,000 housing units which will 
be built elsewhere around the country with BREAK- 
THROUGH-approved systems. By next July, a total of 
about 25,000 units of BREAKTHROUGH housing will be 
processed for development in the competitive market. 

“Let me give you two examples of how we are 
beginning to proliferate. Recently we signed an agreement 
with the Michigan State Housing Authority under which 
it will build some 1,500 industrialized housing units. Half 
of them will be subsidized under HUD’s Section 236 
funds for low-and moderate-income families. The other 
750 units will be developed for low-and middle-income 
groups by the Authority, using its own technical evalua- 
tion methods and its own financial resources. ...We are 
also entering into a similar agreement with the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts under which 1,500 units will be 
developed by the Massachusetts Housing Finance Agen- 
cy....I'll stick by my earlier prediction that by 1980 
two-thirds of all housing built in this country will be 
basically factory-made—either assembled components or 
complete systems.” 

Secretary George Romney 


“A lot of well meaning people criticize this attempt 
and prejudge the benefits that may be derived, but if only 
two accomplishments result from BREAKTHROUGH, it 
will have been worth the effort: a created environment in 
which the coordination of the total team effort will 
result. A far deeper comprehension of the total housing 
production process by HUD itself. Other benefits may 
accrue such as better working relationships with labor; an 
improved transportation and distribution of materials 
both in a manufactured State as well as bulk; better 
communications by and between municipal, county, State 
and Federal governments; the possibility of improved land 
use practices; improved building codes; better manage- 
ment of the housing produced after delivery. BREAK- 
THROUGH might even help in bringing about some 
restructuring of our financial and thrift institutions in this 
country for the streamlining of this process.” 

Lloyd E. Clarke 
President, ALODEX Corporation, Memphis, Tenn., 
a BREAKTHROUGH site developer 


“In one training program the Laborers’ International 
Union helped institute and run with a large factory 
home-builder in the Midwest, we found that the employ- 
ees could learn to perform 36 separate job functions in 
nine weeks. In this brief time, the workers learned 
virtually every job in the plant. Very significantly, all of 
the workers were unskilled to begin with. Many were 
classified by the government as “hard core’’ unemploy- 
ed. ... The success of this pilot program led to the Labor 
Department's recently awarding LIU a $683,531 contract 
to establish similar programs with other employers around 
the country. This is a major example of how labor, 
management and the government can all work to- 
gether...” 

Thurmon L. Radford, 
Director, Industrial Division, 


Laborers’ International Union of North America, 
Washington, D.C. 


“There must be the realization that on a broad scale, 
the building industry, whether located in-plant or on-site, 
is changing, is advancing. The difficulties arise (with the 
BREAKTHROUGH guide criteria) when one goes beyond 
the familiar, the accepted, into the new and untried. For 
at this point, we must identify and quantify those 
underlying performance attributes which represent or are 
implied by current standard usage in our conventionally 
built environment.” 

William Werner, 
HUD Office. of Research and Technology 


Editor’s Note: Since 1969, 20 States have enacted State- 
wide uniform building codes. Maryland is one of several 
States considering similar legislation. 

“Beyond providing a testing and licensing service for 
industrialized buildings, the new code will also ensure that 
any such construction in the State will conform to high 
quality, safety, and health standards. Manufacturers who 
might have been reluctant to introduce factory-built hous- 
ing in Maryland because of varying local standards... will 
now face only one series of testing, inspection, and 
licensing procedures. ... Housing costs will almost inevi- 
tably be driven down for the developer, opening up new 
markets for residents who have been priced out of the 
conventional housing market.” 

Edmond F. Rovner, 
Secretary, Maryland Department of Economic 
and Community Development 
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Uninhabitable housing is 
replaced in a matter of days 
by the Akron Metropolitan 
Housing Authority with 
modular townhouses and a 
modern playground. | 

















Akron Metropolitan Housing Authority 
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Building housing for the Nation’s low-income 
and underpriviledged is no easy task. Problems 
include land, red tape, labor, building codes, and 
money. Then, once housing is built, social serv- 
ices are needed desperately. As a result most 
housing authorities are not building enough 
homes and cannot provide sufficient services. Yet, 
the Akron Metropolitan Housing Authority 
(AMHA) is building homes in volume and has an 
active, effective social services program. 

Akron, Ohio, has 300,000 people with seven 
percent eligible for public housing. In 1968, there 
were 600 families waiting for public housing. 
Today 3,500 units have been added and 6,000 
families are on the waiting list. 

Why the seeming paradox in Akron? Public 
housing has become a better place in which to 
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“s BUILDING HOUSING IS NOT ENOUGH, 


SERVING CITIZENS MEANS... 


Providing clean, spacious kitchens in modular town- 
house public housing; (counterclockwise from lower left) 

Allowing families to remain in current public hous- 
ing—in this case “temporary” World War I! housing—while 
their new house goes up in the background, rather than 
demolishing the old before the new is ready; 

Taking the time to talk with the children when 
Saferstein visits a project; 

Providing personal attention in basic education courses 
to overcome the problems that caused a tenant to leave 
school before; 

Paying attention to the view from an elderly tenant's 
balcony; 

Helping elderly tenants choose photographs of one of 
i many outings Mrs. Jackson (standing) organizes for 
them; 

Providing space within each project where the children 
can play off the streets in view of their parents. 
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live. Over the last three years the Authority has 
created opportunities for the elderly and low- 
income families to progress through its Tenant 
Homemaking Program and an active social serv- 
ices program. Employees of the Authority from 
Executive Director Jack Saferstein to the recep- 
tionists and maintenance men do a better job 
because they care about the people they serve. 


Building is Not Enough 


The authority operates on Saferstein’s idea 
that “You can’t just build a house today. You 
haven’t done a thing for the residents unless you 
help them adjust to their new surroundings. You 
must get involved with the people who will live 
in the houses.” 

His involvement is also evident in his daily 
trips to housing developments and construction 
sites “‘just for the satisfaction of contacts.’ Once 
before Christmas, Saferstein allowed famiiies to 
move into an unfinished development because he 
believed the construction crews could work 
around the families more easily than the families 
could do without housing. 


Cooperation Necessary 


This overwhelming concern for Akron’s low- 
income families and elderly is the incentive for 
“behind-the-scenes homework” before Saferstein 
presents a plan to the city council or to HUD. 
First, he works with the council members individ- 
ually, then collectively. He also talks with the 
neighbors. As a result, Saferstein has never been 
turned down on a request for local government 
support. 

He gets considerable support from the HUD 
Regional Office. It often approves proposals in 
record time because the Authority quickly com- 
pletes the developments, often also in record 
time. 

Once he has secured Federal assistance, 
Saferstein attributes the high volume housing 
production in Akron to the cooperation he re- 
ceives from the producers, developers, and build- 
ers with whom he works. Stirling Homex Corpo- 
ration of Avon, N.Y., is a good example. Their 
modules are built to Akron’s stringent building 
code and sent by truck and rail. A construction 
team from Akron can erect a_ three-bedroom 
townhouse every 70 minutes. Their record is 
setting 40 cubes in place in a single day. 

Stirling Homex also handles site preparation, 
utility hookups, and on-site finishing—such as 
brickwork and maintenance for the first year. 
Union labor is used both in the Avon factory and 
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for all work on the Akron sites. The projects can 
be completed so fast that the city has to put the 
streets in after, not before, the homes are 
finished. 

Not all the low-rent homes have been built in 
developments. Modular units have been erected 
on vacant lots in blocks welcoming new attractive 
homes that enhance the neighborhood. There 
have been no problems with public acceptance of 
the modular homes. 

The Akron Authority also has leased, built, or 
acquired 1,000 unattached units in the last two 
years. These unattached units are located on 
scattered sites throughout the city and, like the 
modular townhouses, are not as conspicuous as 
multiunit projects. 

The financing for Housing Authority con- 
struction in Akron—as everywhere else—is handled 
by temporary six to nine month notes with 
Government backing. Permanent financing is 
through 40-year bonds supported by the Federal 
Government under Public Housing funding pro- 
grams. HUD. programs such as Turnkey | and III, 
Low-Rent Public Housing (Section 23), Interest 
Subsidy for Homeownership (Section 235), acqui- 
sition with rehabilitation, and modernization are 
used. 


Social Services Needed Too 


The social services program of the Authority 
is complete and effective, so that resident partici- 
pation and praise are overwhelming. Once a fam- 
ily or elderly person moves into public housing, it 
is not forgotten. 

Before a family moves into its new home, 
both husband and wife are required to attend 
home care and maintenance classes. Attendance is 
encouraged by a tenant council, which is orga- 
nized by the Authority as soon as a project is 
occupied. 

After a family moves into a single-family 
dwelling, townhouse, older brick apartment, or 
high-rise for the elderly, there are many programs 
in which to participate. The Director of Social 
Services, Dorothy Jackson, plans a variety of 
programs for all age levels throughout the year. 
For example, several trips to Washington, D.C. 
and county fairs have been planned for the 
elderly tenants. 

In addition to trips and daily excursions, 
developments hold bazaars and plan parties for 
every imaginable occasion. The elderly operate 
their own recreation center and snack bar in each 
of seven buildings. Someone from the Authority, 
such.as Mrs. Jackson or Saferstein, tries to attend 


each function so the residents are aware that t 
Authority is interested. 

The Authority also sponsors basic education 
and home economics courses for the tenants. 
During classes, child care in a nursery school and 
on the project playground is provided. Women 
often start coming to the classes to learn how to 
make curtains or to cook more economically and 
end up learning to read or master math. 

Dorothy Liptrot, who teaches the basic edu- 
cation classes for the Board of Education, feels 
that the individual attention she gives each stu 
dent overcomes the problems which caused them 
to quit school years before. In the same facilities 
Ida Mae Nesbitt teaches Family Life courses to 
about 10 adults. Classes include sewing, foods, 
nutrition, child care, nursing, management, and 
home improvement. The goal is improving the 
living environment for the youngsters. ; 


Personal Participation 


The Akron secrets for high participation in 
these programs are personal contacts and services, 
In each Akron development, tenant “connectors” 
call on neighbors to explain the education pro- 
gram. Teenage tenants earn extra money as plays! 
ground supervisors while mothers attend class. 
The classes are the result of cooperation between” 
the Board of Education and the Authority in 
providing classroom space. 

When Mrs. Jackson or Saferstein visit the 
projects, the kids gather around and invite them 
to play ball; adults invite them for a cup of 
coffee in the recreation center. Mrs. Jackson 


often plays ball on the playground for a few In 
minutes and Saferstein takes time to show a | $2.5 n 
teenager how to pitch a curve ball. They partici- | structs 
pate in parties and picnics, and go on outings or | high-ri 
help send the kids off to the summer camp | Amer 
provided by the Authority. HUD-I 
These. gestures are not unnoticed. As one jorized 
greatgrandmother in Saferstein Towers said, “‘The |sidy 
good Lord works through these children and |236) \ 
blesses those that care for us poor folks.” ever 
It is important that in Akron the emphasis is | Ameri 
on producing homes for needy families rather Th 
than on simply producing housing. The philos- |the fi 
ophy of doing all that can be presently accom- |dized 
plished with the resources, technology, time, and | compl 
personnel available is the basis for Akron’s pro- |and d 
duction. erican: 


Saferstein puts it this way: “We don’t do 
everything 100 percent perfect, but we do it. 
Nothing will ever be attempted if all possible 
objections must first be overcome.” «@ 
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minority Contractors 
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Denver businessman, fins Sanchez, is flanked by — contractors, Benjamin Shvthign (left) and Joseph anaes deities aaaed: 


breaking ceremonies for the $2.5 million project. 


of the project. 


In November 1970, under a 
$2.5 million HUD contract, con- 
struction began on a low-income 


high-rise in Denver’s Mexican- 
American community. The 
HUD-FHA commitment, auth- 


orized under the Interest Sub- 
sidy Rental Program (Section 
236) was the largest of its kind 
ever awarded to a Mexican- 
American contractor. 

The 200-unit project will be 
the first under a HUD subsi- 
dized housing program to be 
completely planned, sponsored, 
and developed by Mexican Am- 
ericans. A newly incorporated 
construction team—Joseph 
Ulibarri of Aurora, Colo., and 
Benjamin Martinez of Denver— 
ae building 86 efficiencies, 102 


one-bedroom units, and 12 two- 
bedroom units. 

The 1,500-member Good 
Americans Organization, the lar- 
gest Spanish speaking group in 
Colorado, is sponsoring the pro- 
ject. The association is a non- 
profit fraternal body, founded 
in 1954 by Colorado State Re- 
presentative Paco Sanchez, a 
moving force behind social and 
economic change in Denver’s 
Mexican-American community. 


Projects Sponsored 


In 1965 the organization es- 
tablished a senior citizens home 
in Denver, using funds donated 
by listeners of radio station 
KSFC, which is owned by Rep- 
resentative Sanchez. A 44-unit, 


. Sanchez is founder of the Good Americans Organization, nonprofit sponsors 


low-income housing project was 
sponsored by the organization 
in 1968 in the Avondale urban 
renewal area. The housing, built 
on three acres of scattered sites 
at a cost of $450,000 was subsi- 
dized under HUD’s Rent Sup- 
plement Program. 

The Association operates a 
credit union with assets totaling 
$160,000. Loans of more than 
$900,000 have been made to 
needy area residents. During the 
past 16 years, more than 200 
people in the area have been 
prepared to meet requirements 
for U.S. citizenship through the 
organization’s language and tran- 
slation classes. 

The two-year-old rental assis- 
tance program under which the 
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Local officials and representatives of civic groups in and around Denver's Mexican-American community were on hand during the early stages 
of construction of the first HUD-FHA assisted housing project to be completely planned, sponsored, and developed by Mexican-Americans, 


new housing is being built is 
designed so that basic rentals are 
less than 25 percent of the oc- 
cupant’s maximum income lim- 
its. This is made possible by 
HUD payments to the mort- 
gagee, which reduce costs to oc- 
cupants by paying part of the 
interest on market rate projects. 
The project is expected to be 
completed by the end of June 
1971. 


Minority Participation 


The 48-year-old Martinez 
and 37-year-old Ulibarri, who 
formed the construction com- 
pany for the project, are men of 
experience and recognition in 
the construction trade. Martinez 
started the Ben Martinez Con- 
struction and Masonry Co., in 
Denver in 1948, building homes, 
churches, and commercial struc- 
tures. The younger Ulibarri 
started his own business in 
1955, specializing in carpentry 
and subcontracting. Both men 
are members of the Mexican- 
American Contractors Associa- 
tion League of United Latin 
American Citizens (LULAC). 

Samuel J. Simmons, HUD 
Assistant Secretary for Equal 


Opportunity, said, “The agree- 
ment signed by Ulibarri and 
Martinez comes at a time when 
the goal of bolstering minority 
participation in programs of 
HUD is of top priority. Mr. 
Ulibarri and Mr. Martinez are 
among the growing number of 
minority contractors who have 
the required know-how and ex- 
pertise to share in the economic 
benefits of HUD programs.” 


Minority Role Increases 


The Assistant Secretary said 
that less than two percent of 
the $3.5 billion in construction 
accounted for annually under 
HUD programs is done _ by 
blacks, Mexican-Americans, 
American Indians, Puerto 
Ricans, or Orientals. However, 
the role of minority business- 
men such as_ Ulibarri and 
Martinez is increasing as a result 
of ongoing technical assistance 
and advice from HUD on oppor- 
tunities for minority involve- 
ment in HUD programs. 

Key measures taken during 
1971 include: 

e conferences and series of one- 
day workshops that were held 


from Oct. 17 through Dec. 5, 

econtracts with major urban 
organizations for research and 
preparation of material for use 
as manuals and directories for 
easy access information, 

e surveys and studies focusing 
on major problems facing mi- 
nority businessmen and _ profes- 
sionals, 

e increased contract compli- 
ance activities aimed at bringing 
about greater minority represen- 
tation in HUD-assisted projects. 

An additional boost to the 
HUD effort to increase minority 
participation in business oppor- 
tunities affcxded by HUD pro- 
grams is the new structural or- 
ganization of the Department. 
The change has increased Re- 
gional Offices from six to 10, 
and added 39 area offices. 

This new organization pro- 
mises to heighten Federal-local 
relations in HUD programs, 
bring about more effective im- 
plementation of equal employ- 
ment opportunity guidelines 
governing HUD programs, while 
enhancing the equalization of 
economic benefits made avail- 
able through HUD-assisted ac- 
tivities. €® 
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During the past year, HUD’s Equal Opportu- 
nity office has been attempting to insure that all 
HUD activities reflect its basic equal opportunity 
mandate. Accordingly, Assistant Secretary for 
Equal Opportunity Samuel J. Simmons and his 
staff have been drawing up implementing proce- 
dures with specific equal opportunity require- 
ments. These regulations cover not just fair hous- 
ing, but minority economic opportunities as well. 
In some cases equal opportunity is a built-in 
criterion for HUD funding of housing and com- 
munity improvement projects. Here is a rundown 
of the new requirements. 


HOUSING OPPORTUNITIES 


Fair Housing Advertising Guidelines 
These rules are designed to help members of the 
housing and newspaper industries carry out their 
responsibilities under the Fair Housing Law. HUD 
details the kind of affirmative action expected of 
those who advertise dwellings for sale or rent. 
Examples of such actions: 
@an equal opportunity symbol or slogan in 
all advertising, 
@a statement describing the Fair Housing 
Law’s prohibition of discriminatory adver- 
tising, and 
e photographs or other graphics that depict 
integrated housing by using white and 
minority people together as models. 


Affirmative Fair Housing Marketing Guidelines 
These guidelines aim to provide equal housing 
choices for all eligible home seekers in all HUD- 
assisted projects with five or more units. Among 
the actions a private housing sponsor or developer 
must take are: 

e carry out an aggressive program to attract 

applicants of all races, which could involve 

advertising in minority media which must 

comply with HUD advertising guidelines; 

e follow a policy of nondiscrimination in 

hiring sales personnel; 

e inform local public housing and relocation 

agencies of housing opportunities in their 

projects; and 

e describe in writing to HUD the plan for 

implementing these and other requirements. 


A key role in marketing is to provide monthly to 
all interested parties a list of all projects or 
subdivisions approved by HUD during the preced- 
ing 30 days. 
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Project Selection Criteria 
During the past three years HUD has required 
that public housing be built throughout a com- 
munity rather than solely in areas of minority 
concentration. Now HUD has proposed a similar 
policy for such FHA-subsidized housing programs 
as Interest Supplement for Homeownership (Sec- 
tion 235) and Interest Supplement for Rental and 
Cooperative Housing (Section 236). Before such 
projects are selected for funding, they will be 
rated on certain key criteria, including: 

@a community’s need for lower income 

housing, 

e minority housing opportunities afforded 

by the proposed housing, 

e the project’s potential for creating minor- 

ity job and business opportunities, and 

e provisions for sound housing management. 
These criteria do not mean that HUD-assisted 
housing will not be built in minority areas. They 
do mean that the Department hopes to provide a 
broader range of housing options for minority 
families. 


Fair Housing Consideration in Community Devel- 
opment Programs 

HUD is working on comprehensive regulations 
that will require communities seeking HUD com- 
munity improvement money to address the prob- 
lem of providing low- and moderate-income hous- 
ing open to all citizens. For example, in the 
water and sewer grant and loan program, HUD 
has already developed a project selection system 
that takes into account the percentage of nondis- 
criminatory, lower income housing accessible to 
the project. HUD will be judging communities on 
this basis in deciding their eligibility for program 
funds. 


Collecting Racial and Ethnic Data 

In 1970 Secretary Romney decided that HUD 
would collect racial and ethnic data on partici- 
pants in HUD programs. The data the Depart- 
ment is receiving, particularly on FHA programs, 
will prove of real assistance in monitoring the 
impact of HUD activities on minority Americans. 


Fair Housing Poster 

This is a prescribed statement of support for 
equal housing options to be displayed by brokers, 
lenders, and others directly involved in the sale or 
rental of housing. 


Fair Housing Complaint Procedures 
These revised rules for handling fair housing 
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complaints are designed to streamline the enforce.’ —_—_ 
ment of the Fair Housing Law (Title VIII). 


addition, a step-by-step guide on processing co ' 
plaints has been issued to EO Field Office st iil 
Helping Federal Employees Find Homes Nea 
Their Jobs — 
The Federal Government has often been criticizeg| The ™ 
for moving its offices into the suburbs without fiscal ye 
concern for the availability of housing for all its 
employees—whatever their race or income. HUD 
and the General Services Administration, the 
Federal “landlord,” will try to counter this trend, 
Together they will investigate possible sites for 
Federal facilities to see if there is enough low- te 
moderate-income housing available without dis 
crimination. If it is necessary to select a “a 
Pp. 





where housing is inadequate, GSA and HUD 
develop a plan to insure that a sufficient supply 
is available before the site is occupied or within 
six months thereafter. j 
' 
ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITIES ; 


Many people think of HUD’s activities as 
primarily involving housing occupancy. Actually 
HUD helps fund almost $4 billion in construction 
each year that results in jobs and contracts as 
well as more homes. 

In recent months, two important regulations 
have been published in the Federal Register. One 
concerns Executive Order 11246, requiring Fed- 
eral contractors and federally aided construction 
contractors to take affirmative action in providing 
job opportunities without regard to race, color, 
religion, sex, or national origin. HUD has been 
operating under Department of Labor regulations | Fiscal 
in enforcing the Executive Order. Issuing its own | Year 
regulations will enable EO to better shape an 
enforcement program to HUD’s own particular 
contractors. 

The other key rules concern Section 3 of the 
1968 Housing Act, which says the Secretary of 
HUD will see that job, training, and business 
opportunities are provided to the maximum ex- 
tent feasible to lower income people and busi- 
nesses located in the area of HUD-assisted proj- 
ects. Equal Opportunity has worked out a plan 
whereby contractors will establish their Section 3 
goals and spell them out for HUD approval. For 
example, a contractor will state the number of 
trainee jobs or regular positions to be filled by | un 
low-income project area residents. And he will |, 
detail the number and amount of contracts to be fer inc 
awarded to eligible businesses. «€ one 











‘ines numbers 


red The Third Annual Report on National Housing Goals provided the following goals for the period of 1969 to 1978, by 
fiscal year, and actual or estimated production for the fiscal years, 1969 through 1972. 











out 

its Housing Goals and Production Subsidized Housing Production 
UD Under Subsidized Programs 1-4 Family Units, by Program 
the Fiscal Years 1969-1978 Fiscal Years 1969-1972 


(Numbers in thousands) (Numbers in thousands) 


nd, 
for 
to 
dis. 
site 
vill 
ply 
hin 








as 

lly 

ion 

as a Section 235—Homeownership Assistance, Section 115—Rehabil- 
itation Grants, Section 312—Rehabilitation Loans, Section 
221(h)—Rehabilitation Sales Housing, Below Market Interest 

ns Rate. 

ne b Less than 500. 

ed- 

ion Subsidized Housing Production, Multifamily Units, by Program, Fiscal Years 1969-1972 

ing (Numbers in thousands) 

or, HUD programs /a 

en Low-rent public housing Sec. USDA 

NS | Fiscal Sub- Conven- Sec Rent 221(d)}(3) = See. State prog. 

wn | Year Total _ total tional Other 236 suppl. BMIR 202 assisted 





Note: Component parts may not add to totals because of rounding. 


@ Low-rent public housing—Other includes Leased and Turnkey programs. Section 236—Rental Housing Assistance. Rent Supplements— 
Units financed with market rate mortgages assisted solely under the rent supplement program. Section 221(d)(3) BMiR—Housing for 
ill Low- and Moderate-Income Families, Below Market Interest Rate. Section 202—Housing for the Elderly or Handicapped. 
» Less than 500. 
be }c inctuded in Section 236. 
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